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THE SUBURBS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


THe Growina Towns AROUND THE 
CiTy. 


HOW LIFE IS MADE ENJOYABLE AMID 
THE BEAUTIFUL HOMES WHICH 
LOOK DOWN FROM THE HILLS 
AROUND THE BAY. 


The commercial advantages en- 
joyed by San Francisco, the beauties 
of its harbor, its invigorating cli- 


mate, and its cosmopolitan charac- 
ter have been dilated upon by hun- 
dreds who have been charmed by 
full development of their capacity. 


- for the enjoyment of physical life, 
induced by the exhilerating atmos- 
phere and abundant sunshime. Most 
visitors, however, whether from the 
Coast country or the East, confine 


a 
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and city, seem all that could be de- 
sired in the way of homes. Many 
citizens, however, while enjoying 
the stir and bustle of the city during 
the hours of business when the nerves 
are at a high tension, appreciate the 
comfort and value of quiet and beauty 
at home. The hardest working men 
generally appreciate most keenly 
the restful influence of a home sur- 


rounded by the beauties of nature 


and enjoy most fully the restorative 
power of quiet and rest. Here, as 
elsewhere, many of the wiser men 
get away from the city, when the 
city’s work is done.. 
Franklin Square and Common- 
wealth Avenue exhibit but some 
phases of the ‘life of the Bostonians 
and one must visit the banks of the 


- 
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the waters of the Pacific, their height 
heing about 400 feet between the city 
and the ocean, and considerably 
more North of the Golden Gate. 
Through this rocky wallis a rift, 
which forms the entrance to the 
broad bay which lies under the lee 
ofthe hills. On the Eastern side of the 
‘bay the hills rise again to an eleva- 


| tion of about 900 feet. The distance 
| between the coast hills on the West, 


and the Cuntra Costa» hills ou the 
Kast, at their feet is about seven 
miles, and between their crests about 


|ten miles. In the depression lies the’ 


bay. On the West side of the bay, 
North of the Golden Gate are Sauci- 
leto and San Rafael, and on the Eust 
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side, in plain view from the docks 
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A TYPICAL OAKLAND RESIDENCE. 


Coast Range come sharply up from | 


% 
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tops. Without actual reference one 
is not prepared to believe that there 
can exist within suchshort distance, 
so great difference of climate as Le- 


tween that of San Francisco and the 


Eastern shore of the bay. The sub- 
urban towns are cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than San Fran- 
cisco, and less annoyed by the trade 
winds, and these climate advantages 
alone induce many to make their 
homes them. : 

It will be noticed too that they all 
lie across the waters from the city, 
being reached by magnificent ferry- 
boats which go and come almost 


every fifteen minutes of the day, 


with the regularity of clock-work. 
These rides of fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, across the bay, in the fresh sea 
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their investigations of the manners 
and doings of San Franciscans, to 
the city, and such of its immediate 
surroundings as may be reached by 
the street cars. Charmed as they 
may be, they generally leave under 
the impression that San Francisco 
is mostly composed of Golden Gate 
Park, Seal Rocks, bay-windows and 
cable-cars. They rarely carry their 
investigations far enough to acquire 
an appreciation of the less obtrusive 
features of life in and around the 
city, which are, however, its greatest 
charms, or examine its surroundings 
sufficiently to know their real beau- 
ties. The rapid growth of the city 
toward the south and west has 
crowned scores of hills with stately 
mansions, which, overlooking bay 


Hudson river and Long [sland sound 
to learn how the New Yorkers enjoy 
life. At Chicago, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis one finds in their suburbs the 
beautiful homes of the busy men who 
find recuperation in rest amid sur- 
roundings of the beauties of nature. 
Those who do not acquaint them- 
selves with the beauties of the sub- 
urbs of San Francisco, have but 
few ideas of the full measure to 
which life may be enjoyed in and 
around the city. Itcan not be fully 
set forth within the limits of this 
article, but the salient features of life 
in the suburban towns adjacent to 
the citv, and their leading character- 
istics are worthy of notice. 

For many miles North and South 


of San Francisco, the hills of the, 


and hills of San Francisco, lie Ber- 
keley, Oakland and Alameda. The 
trade winds from the ocean strike the 
coast hills and pass above them, their 
eddying whirls dipping down into 
the streets of San Francisco. The 
breeze comes fresh and pure from the 


poisonous stenches a city is heir to. 


rises again before it reaches the East- 
ern shore, drawn up by the current 
of air passing over the Contra Costa 
hills. It becomes a pleasant breeze 


Dipping to the waters of the bay, it 


amid the suburban towns on the East- crowded 
ern shores of the bay, while the fog it simply because not compelled to. So 
bears becomes clouds above the hill prone are we to neglect the require- 


air, taken morning and evening, are 
‘no small element of health. Kspeci- 
ally is this true of the evening. trip, 
when the day’s work is dropped, a 
complete change takes place. 
the boat friends meet and the passage 


On 


is theoccasion of pleasant social con- 


broad ocean, free from malaria or verse, which is arelaxation from the 
poison of any kind, and as it sweeps. 
through the streets, drives before it 


maaria, sewer gas, and the thousand | 


mental strain of the business of the 
day. The close air of the counting 
room or dusty street is exchanged 
for the invigorating sea-breeze. The 
half hour or so consumed in the trip 
home, is one of enforced rest under 


very advantageous conditions, which | 


very many residents of this city, who 
reach homein a few minutes on the 
street-cars, do nob take 
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ments of hygiene until too late.! minutes pass away, and one is at the 
These suburban towns are dis-| Oakland pier almost before having 
tinctly residence towns, little com-! become thoroughly aware of being 
mercial business of consequence be-| well under way. The crowd pours 
ing conducted in any but Oakland. out of the pier and each person hur- 
Consequently the low and vicious’ rjeg to some one of the trainsin wait- 
elements are much smaller in pro-| ing, The pier reaches nearly a miie 
portion to the population than in’ from the shore line out into the bay 
the city, toward which they naturally jn gearch of deep waiter, but the ferry 
gravitate. This is a matter of no ticket reads to the baie, of Oakland. 
sinall consequence to those having or Alameda as the case may be, and 
sees “arn this respect there is no charge for transportation 
beautl- on the train which carries one from 
ful steuros ave eXcepuonuly good. the pier to some one of the numerous 
Fine scuoois and churcucs vi ail de- stations in the towns. 
nominations abound in all of them,’ Oakland and Alameda are proba- 
and the average of intelligence and ply the only cities inthe world where 
culture is undoubtedly much higher local travel over several miles of rail- 
than in the city taken asa whole. yoad traversing the cities is absolu- 
One need but notice the merchants, | tely free. There are two ferries, one 
clerks, shop-girls and laboring people! yia Oakland pier, and the other via 
who go to and fro on the ferries, 10° Alameda pier, and boats and trains 
see that it is the better ones among’ gtart from each end of the route every 
all these classes who seek the quiet fifteen minutes. The stations are but 


homes of their towns, and who leave ghort distances apart, and the trains 
the worst elements behind them amid are used, without any charge what- 


the bustle and excitement of life in ever, by all in passing to and fro be- 
the great city. These towns, especi-' tween their homes and places of busi- 


ally Oakland and Alameda, are the! negg or upon visits of pleasure, the 


homes of thousands of the working travel amounting to many thousands 
classes, as well as of many of the of persons daily. There is no useless 
wealthiest merchants of the city, delav at the pier. The trains start 


whose beautiful villas are the chief 
adornment. One oftheir greatest 
charms is the separation of the 
houses. There are few rows or blocks. 
of dweilings asin the city. Instead, 
there is some open ground or garden | 
plot connected with almost every | 
home, even the humblest, while the | 
better classes of residences invariably 
have large lawns or gardens about 
them. These are generally decorat- 
ed with shade trees, or the beautiful 
gemi-tropical plants which grow so 


beautifully in the warm soft climate. | 


Though these towns lie so close to: 
San Francisco and so near each other, 


promptly and in a few moments are 
off the pier and in Oakland. The 
railroad runs along a_ wide street, 
practically given up to its use, and 
at intervals of a few hundred feet 
the train stops at a station where 
crowds pass out and others come in. 
At Broadway is a prominent station, 
and here one alights in the center of 
business of 


OAKLAND, 
the chief suburb of San Fran- 


cisco, though they are not few who 
predict that in the not very distant 


future the relative importance of the 


eac!: has strongly marked peculiari- | two cities will be reversed. 


ties distinguishing it from the others. ' 
This is partly due t» the difference 


of location, and partly to the circum-. 


stances under which each town had 
its origin and has had its growth. 
An exposition of some of the facts 
of the history, evolution, present con- 
dition and future prospects of these 
- towns will be found below. 

FERRIES, 

They are all reached by ferry boats 
leaving the city from the foot of 
Markct street. The ferry houses are 
old, dilapidated and totally inade- 
quate tothe requirements of the 
traffic. New ones are to be built, 
and the city authorities are now con- 
sidering various plans in detail, 
though the main features have been 
substantially determined upon. The 
new buildings will be of brick and 
stone, handsome in appearance and 
replete with all the conveniences 
necessary to the comfort of the travel- 
ing public. It willbe some time be- 
fore the new structure is in place, but 
when completed it will add much to 
the comfort and convenience of those 
residing “‘across the bay,’”’ and be no 
small element in increasing their 
numbers. Here one now takes an 
elegantly appointed boat, with ample 
accommodations for several hundred 
passengers in the cabin furnished 
with beautifully upholstered sofas 
and divans, lit with electric lights 
and decorated with paintings of Cali- 
fornian scenery. These boats never 
fail to elicit the most flattering 
praises from visitors from the Kasi, 
especially those from New York 
where the ferries over North and 
FE st rivers are so important to thous- 
unds vho cross them daily. The sail 
ocross the bay is always interesting. 
As one breathes the fresh salt air, and 
chats with a friend, while watching 
the shipping at anchor or passing to 
an.! fro, the boat glides smoothly and 
alinost nuiselessly across, while the 


What has given San Francisco the 
most prominent position it is claim- 
ed is the fact that the deep water of 
the bay is nearest the shore on the 


West side. Important works are now 
under way which will doubtless 


greatly improve the harbor of Oak- 
land, but whether itcan ever compete 


with that on the West side remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile Oakland is|. 
the real terminus of both the trans- 


continental rail-ways, which can not 
reach San Francisco by land, but by 
so great a detour to the South, to 
pass around the bay and go North 
on the peninsula on the Northern 
end of which the city stands, that 
the cost of transportation by Jand 
would probably exceed the cost of 
transfer by ferry from Oakland as 
at present. Both are undoubtedly 
destined to be large cities, but which 
will eventually be the larger, THE 
OccIDENT is not called upon to pre- 
dict. Suffice it to say that in 1860 
the population of Oakland was bare- 
ly 4,000; in 1870 it was officially re- 
ported as 10,500 ; in 1880 it was given 
in the United States Census as 34,- 
555, and it is now, after some exten- 
sion of the city limits, estimated at 
75,000. The business development 
has been fully as great, and no other 
city of the same size is known to be 
growing as rapidly. 
SITUATION. 


The main body of the city is upon 
a plain, rising from 20 to 40 feet 
above tide water, whose Western 
edge descends gradually into the bay, 
forming broad shoals, whileits East- 
ern edge terminates abruptly in hills 
overlooking the bay. The site was 
once thickly set with native oak 
trees, and hence it. derived the n me 
of Oakland. Many of these trees 
have been preserved. especially in 
the newer portions of the city, while 
the streets, lawns and parks of the 
city have been set with agreat variety 


of trees of the temperate-zone as well 
_as with tliose of beautiful semi-tropi- 
cal foliage, all of which grow most 
iuxuriantly. The streets in this por- 
tion of the city are wide, straight and 
level. They are generally well ma- 
cadamized, with a good quality of 
rock found in the hills in the neigh- 
borhood, and over them the horse- 
cars and cable-cars run in every di- 
rection, as thé commerce of the pub- 
lic requires. 

To the South of the city an arm of 
the bay reaches far inland, and here 
is to be the main harbor of the city, 
a large round basin, washed daily 
by the tides, and affording on its 
banks sites for manufacturing and 
shipping industries ofa city of a 
million population. A branch of this 
inlet reaches back of the flat portion 
of the city and separates it from the 
foot of the hills. Suitable dams and 
flood-gates have been constructed, 
by which this has been converted 


into a beautiful salt water lake, with | 


240 acres of surface, and over three 
miles of winding shore line, along 
which a boulevard is to be construct- 
ed, which will be one of the most 
beautiful driveways in America. The 
banks are quite elevated on the Kast- 
ern and Northern sides, where they 
rise to the surrounding hills, and 
here are the choicest residence dis- 
tricts. From the hill side, the views 
are beautiful beyond all description. 
Through vistas of oak and palms, 


one looks across the lake, over the 


city, across the bay, through the 
Golden Gate out to the broad Pacific. 
Lake Merritt, as this body of water is 
called, is dedicated to the city asa 
water park, and is the pride and joy 
of the Oaklanders. Thereis usually 
wind enough to drive the sail boats 
over its surface, and yet rarely so 
much but that ladies and children 
fearlessly row their gaily painted 
boats from shore to shore, while in 
the pleasant moon-light nights of 
summer, its surface is dotted all over 
with little row-boats which just hold 
two persons comfortably, even the 
San Franciscans being tempted to 
indulge in the pleasures it affords. 


WATER-SUPPLY. 


The water-supply, always a matter 
of great moment in California, is 
ample. It is derived partly from 
Lake Temescal in the hills North- 
east of the city, which hasan approx- 
imate capacity of 250,000,000 gal- 
lons, and which being about 430 feet 
above the city system, is used as 
asource ofsapply for the higher 
portions of the city. Sausal creek, 


east of the city, is made to furnish 


the water for Highland Park and 
that vicinity. The main source of 
supply, however, is Lake Chabot, 
located about eight miles east of the 
city among the hills at an elevation 
of 230 feet above the city. This 
lake is about four miles in length 
and carries at the present rate several 
years supply. The water company 
has pursued a very liberal policy in 
imposing no burdensome restrictions 
on the use of water for irrigation pur- 
poses, and consequently the lawns 
and gardens in and about the city 
are bright and attractive all the year 
round. Their great extent and con- 
stant irrigation makes Oakland the 
largest consumer of water, according 
to population, of any modern city, 
the average consumption per capita 
being 235 gallons per day. 


HOME ADVANTAGES. 


Oakland has been called “the bed- 
room of San Francisco,” and though 
its commercial establishments are 
many and important, it is at present 
essentially a residence city. It was 
the advantages of climate which first 
drew attention to it, and led to the 
building of a small town as a place 


| 


of rest for those doing business in 
the city. With the advent of the rail- 
roads came more settlers, but they 
mostly built homes and not business 
houses. And they built well. Not 
only did they build beautiful dwel- 
lings, but they erected beautiful 
churches, fines schools, seminaries, 
colleges and libraries. Oakland is 
to-day undoubtedly the intellectual 
center of the State. Its climate, its 
intellectual and educational advan- 
tages, and its comparative freedom 
from dangerous moral nuisances, ow- 
ing to the fact that it is essentially 
a city ot homes and not business 


establishments, render it worthy of 


the attention of all seeking homes. 

Business is rapidly developing, 
and the city boasts some of the 
handsomest business biocks. on the 
coast, but it will be a long time be- 
fore Oakland is afflicted with the 
vicious classes to the same extent as — 
in San Francisco across the bay. 


CLIMATE. 


Its climate is as mild and equable 
as that of any city on the coast. It 
is not intended to claim that it is the 
only place enjoying a mild, winter- 
less climate, but to assert that its cli- 
mate is as excellentas that of any 
place in California and has its pe- 
culiar advantages. The heatis never 
excessive in summer, and there is no 
winter in the ordinary acceptation of | 
the term. There are neither fogs or 
winds of consequence. Both the 
annual and daily ranges of tempera-. 
ture are small, and there is not that 
chillness after sundown, which is so 
unpleasant in some portions of the 
State, especially at points’ exposed 
directly to either the sea breeze or 
the cool night currents from off the 
mountains. All the semi-tropical — 
trees, fruits and flowers grow luxur- 
iantly, while those of the temperate 
zone do as well. The oranges come 
to perfection, roses and lilies bloom 
in the middle of winter, and palms 
spread their feathery tops on every 
street. The people live much out. 
of doors, for the mild yet bracing at- 
mosphere, and the abundance of sun- 
shine tempt one into the open air. 
This is one of the secrets of its health- 
fulness. In other climates, invalids 
seek the open air as a matter of duty, 
here they are tempted into it, asa 
pleasure. Theclimateis asnearly | 
ideal as that of any city in the world. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Its schools are not excelled by 
those of any city in the union. One 
of the first buildings erected on the 
present site of the town was a school 
house, and one of the first recorded 
acts of the town as a corporation, 
was the granting of certain priviliges 
on condition that the grantee should 
erect a school house etc. To-day 
Oakland, in conjunction with the © 
State University at Berkeley, is the 
educational center of the State. | 
Its public schools are numerous and 
well directed. The teachers are 
among the best in the country and 
among the best paid. There is no- 
thing niggardly in management of 
the schools, and they have that air 
of intellectuality which comes only 
from those personal relations between 
intelligent teachers and _ scholars 
made so interested in their work, 
that they learn not only their daily 
tasks, but acquire much of that 
higher education which the interest- 
ed and plastic mind receives through 
daily associations with those of the 
habits and manners of thought and 
action incident to’ intellectuality 
and intelligence. In the city are 


scores of private schools and educa- > 
tional institutions, from the. grade 
of the kindergarten to colleges and 

students for 
assar College, 


seminaries, preparing, 
the State University, 
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and the great universities in the East. 
Every denomination is 
ed by its schools; many institutions 
are for one sex alone ; some for train- 


ing in special branches, and together 


with the State University, they afford 
facilities of which any city might be 
proud. 

| RELIGION. 


There are in Oakland 49 churches 
and missions, representing all con- 
gregations of Christian faith. When 
itis considered that the present popu- 
lation is but 75,000, and that much 
of this is very new, the growth dur- 
ing the past ten years having been so 


rapid, one may fairly say ‘a city of 


churches.’’ Most of the congrega- 
tions are reasonably strong, and some 
—of them unusually vigorous and ac- 
tive. There are no Sunday laws in 
California, yet it may be said to the 
credit of Oakland, that the attend- 
ance at the churches on the Sabbath 
is good, and that the use of the 
day in unworthy ways; is discounten- 
anced by the public sentiment to an 
unusual degree. | 

One of the questions most cer- 
tainly asked by intelligent per- 
sons in ‘the East, contemplating 
their homes to this State, is “Can 
I find there good social advan- 
tages for a family.” Let the. 
above be a reply to such. Good 
climate, good schools, good — 
churches, with delightful homes 
surrounded by the beauties of 
nature on land and water,with an 
active, intelligent pe@ple appre- 
ciating these things and making 
the most of them, come as near 
the conditions of good social ad- 
vantages as are often found. 
- But such is a fair expression of 
the conditions of life in Oak- 
land, Alameda and Berkeley, 
the beautiful suburbs of the 
great city beside the Golden 
Gate. | 
Stepping aboard one of the 
local trains which pass to and 
fro, one is carried in a few min- 
utes to the adjoining town of. 


ALAMEDA, 


which is another Oakland,fbut % 
newer, smaller and less devel- 


represent- 


‘towne are larger, the union will sure- 
ly come, for they are the same in 
character and spirit, and the necessi- 
ties of good and economical govern- 
ment, and the enforcement of police 
regulations will demand it. 

The population of Alameda is 
about 10,000 and is rapidly increas- 
ing. The climatic advantages are 
the same, it enjoys the same priviliges 
of ferries and free transit through the 
town, two free roads running the entire 
length of the town. Being almost sur- 
rounded with water, and slightly ele- 
vated ; the climate is a shade warmer 
thanOakland,and the growthof trees, 
flowers and shrubs which surround 
almost every dwelling in the town is 
beautiful in the extreme, and almost 
marvellous in luxuriance. It also. 
enjoys the best bathing facilities on 
the bay, and during the summer 
thousands visit it for a dip in the salt 
water. While there are several im- 
portant factories in the town, it is 
almost exclusively a residence town 


bugadness portion of the town. Upper 
Berkeley or Berkeley, as it is gener- 
ally called, occupies the upper edge 
of the slope leading to the same range 
of hills wuich lie back of Oakland, 
and from the eastern side of San 
Francisco bay. It dates its history 
from 1869, the time of the location 
at this point of the University ofthe 
State of California, The site is com- 
manding and healthful. It is direct- 
ly opposite the Golden Gate, and as 
the elevation at the University is 
about 300 feet above the water of the 
bay, a magnificent panoramic view 
isobtained. By day one looks down 
upon the beautiful bay dotted with 
islands and its kaleidoscope of mov- 
ing ships ; as day draws toa close one 
sees the sun setting through the Gol- 
den Gate, and at night is as much 


charmed with the picture of the light 
of the city of San Francisco, and 


those on the shipping and piers shin- 
ing in the dark air, while their reflec- 
tions dance upon the water. 


for a class in which the heads of the 
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The University buildings are the 


these towns 
city, whose beautiful residence will 
be spread over the hills which com-— 


theless, and the pure fresh air, and 
good drainage, makes it especially 
healthy and a desirable place of re- 
sidence. | 

The town is yet new, but public 
improvements are being pushed for- 
ward, and it will soon present. all the 
comforts and conveniences desirable. 
Prop-rty is cheaper than elsewhere 
in the suburbs and many are purchas- 
ing, relizing that in a few years eligi- 
ble sites may be scarce. 

Berkeley is connected with San 
Francisco and Oakland by two lines 
of rail-road, and cheep and rapid 
transit are enjoyed to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

The time will not be long, before 
the entire water front of the bay 
‘rom Alameda to Berkeley will be 
utilized for commercial purposes, and 
united into one great 


mand such beautiful views of the bay. 
Whether this coming city will excel 


San Francisco in commercial impor- 


tance is as yet uncertain, but 
that it will be the rival of any 
city of the world for, health, cli- 
mate, beauty and all the ele- 


‘ments which make homes in 


which life may be enjoyed to the 
utmost is not uncertain, for na- 
ture and man are conspiring to 
make it such. 


will find in this number a 
graphic description of the sub- 
urban towns which surround 
San Francisca, with some well 
pointed remarks upon suburban 


OAKLAND CANOE CLUB BOAT HOUSE. 


life in general, and in thes. sub- 
urbs in particular. Thesubject 
is an interesting one, as these 
wide spread suburbs are a fea- 


=% ture of. American cities, which 


have an important influence on 
the life of our people. Most of 
the European cities are much 
more compactly built than those 


of the same size in this country, - 


and the boundary line between 
city and country is much more 


distinctly marked, few of them 
__. having that broad fringe of sub- 


oped. It is situated south of Oakland, 
on a long narrow peninsula,‘level and 
but slightly elevated above the bay, 
but sufficiently so for good' drainage. 
Its original inhabitants gained their 
living by market gardening, and for 
a long time there were large tracts 
devoted to such uses. But recently 


the city entered Upon a new era of 


development, and now the streets are 


broad and well paved, the city lit by : 


electric lights, the large tracts sub- 
divided into lots and handsome resi- 
dences, schools, churches and public 
buildings seen on every hand. Only 
a narrow estuary and some marshes 
separate Alameda and Oakland 
throughout most of their length,while 
at their Eastern extremities the two 
towns adjoin. It has often been pro- 
posed that the towns should be unit- 
ed, but thus far the sturdy Alame- 
dans have resisted ard hewn out 
their own good fortune. When both 


families do business in San Francisco. 
The entire trip from the city to the 
centre of Alameda requires about 45 
minutes. Boats leave direct or via 
Oakland every fifteen minutes during 
the day, and every half hour until 
midnight, and upon a cheap commu- 
tation ticket, one may go and come 
at pleasure. 
BERKELEY 


lies to the north of Oakland, there 
being but a small strip of land be- 
tween the two that is not already 
thickly settled. The two are rapidly 
approaching each other,and the day is 
not far distant when they will become 
one town. Berkeley is divided into 
two towns, the upper and the lower, 
different in character, but joined in| 
the same incorporation. West Berke- 
ley lies on the shore of the bay, and 
with its steamer landing, rail-road 


main features of the town, and group- 
ed around them at convenient dis- 
tances are the homes of the professors 
and then connected with the various 
departments of the University. Be- 
side the state institution, there are 
fine public schools of all grades, the 
Berkeley Gymnasium, which isa 
stepping-stone to the University, 
the Bowen Academy, the Boone’s 
Academy and the Presetation Con 


vent of St Joseph. 
- The University intermingles close- 


ly with the life of the town, and so- 
ciety take its color from this influence. 
Hence many gentlemen of means 
and taste, who like to live in the at- 
mosphere of learning, have made 
elegant homes in the town, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. Ow- 
ing to the situation, the climate is a 
little cooler in winter than in Oak- 
land, and a little warmer in summer 


depot, and several factories, is the 


but it is a most excellent one never- 


| urban district which surrounds most 


all Americancities. In none of them 
it may be safe to say, is there the out- 
pouring every evening of so large a 
number of persons who go because 
they do not want to live in the crowd- 
ed districts of the city, and can live 
better tn the suburbs. Suburban 
residence of that character, for that 
reason, among the masses of the 
peopie is peculiarly American. Its 
effect upon the civilization of our 
cities is marked and peculiar, for no- 
where is the difference between the 


“day-light”’ population of a city and 
that seen only by “gas-light” so radi- 
cal and so complete as in the larger 


American cities. Those who have 
carefully studied the facts appreciate 
that there are not only ‘“day-light” 
and “‘gas-light,” populations, occupa- 
tions and modes of living, but that 


there is need for ‘“gas-light’’ refore 
mers, churches, schools and teachers. 
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Boulanger has been elected and 
quietly taken his seat. The bill pro- 
viding for the sc -wtin d’arronaissement 
system of election has been passed in 
opposition to the policy of the gov- 
ernment leaders, and through the as- 
sembly politely declined to require 
the resignation of the ministry by a 
vote of confidence satisfactory in 
numbers if not in spirit, the members 
resigned at the first opportunity to 
avoid the responsibility of a revision 
of the constitution. The newspapers 
of Paris have predicted that on the 
occasion of each of these political 
events, France would be shaken to its 
foundations, that revolution would 
probably follow and possibly blood- 
shed. Neither the quaking, the rev- 
olution or the bloodshed has as yet 
interfered with the routine of life 
among the pleasure-loving Parisians. 
The leaders of French _ political 
‘movements well know that during 
eighteen years of constitutional re- 
publican government, the masses of 
the middling classes in France have 
changed much in their way of think- 
ing and acting in political affairs. 
The people are rapidly coming to ap- 
preciate their power at the polls, and 
they prefer to effect revolutions by 
ballots rather than by bullets. They 
have come to understand ‘better the 
peaceful revolutions of their country, 
which once so puzaled French people 


and politicians. The political leaders | 


have found that, beautiful as popular 
suffrage is when the country is with 
them, it is aa exceedingly ugly 
weapon in the hands of the people 
when the country demands a change. 
The nation will soon want all changes 
effected through the biallot-box. The 
country may not yet have advanced. 
so far in constitutional government, 
but that bloodshed may accompany 
a political revolution, but the peace- 
ful sentiment is so strong, that in the 
reaction which surely follows all un- 
natural political excitement, the 
party generally regarded as having 
been most prominent in instigating 
such violence will surely be defeated. 
The political leaders will be more 
slow than ever before in resorting to 
bloody measures. 


Sample Copies. 

Persons receiving sample copies of 
Tie OccIDENT are requested to ex- 
amine its contents and terms of sub- 
scription, to give it thelr own patron- 
age, and, as far as practicable, aid in 


circulating it, and making its value 


more widely known to others, that 
it may extend its influence in the 
cause 1t so well and faithfully serves. 


Ship Building on the Coast 

It is not improbable that iron ship- 
building may become a prominent 
industry at San Francisco and in 
the neighborhood of the new navy- 
yard to be established on the coast, 
for which Lake Washington, near 
Seattle, seenis to be the most favored 
site. There are so..e important ele- 
ments in the favor of this section, 
notably the fact that work can be 
done all the year round without 
straining the workmen or housing the 
ships, as is done in the cold winters 
and hot summers of the East. These 
are no small items, as the report to 
the Government of the officers at 
Mare Island Navy Yard clearly de- 
monstrated. Increased work will 
gradually improve the plants and 
the supply of workmen. Already 
vessels can be built here for less 
than the cost to construct them in 
the Kast and bring them here. The 
facilities and practice here are equal 
to those of the best yards in the 
Kast, and equalled only by the best: 
The aggregate product of the ship- 
yards in San Francisco and vicinity, 
unfinished work excluded, was for 


|} had not been skimmed. 


| unfinished work, represented mainly 
_by the war vessels now building at 
‘the Union Iron Works, will add 
about 4,000 tons more, making an 
aggregate of 22,000 tons—by no 
means a mean showing for this line 
of industry. If the coasting and for- 
eign trade continues to expand as 
rapidly as during the past few years 
iron ship-building may take a front 
rank among the industries of San 
Francisco. 


One Jersey Cow. 

G. W. Kirker, living on his claim 
seven miles South-east of Delano, 
has a Jersey cow which has_ been 
kept all along tethered out on the 
plain with no other feed than the 
wild grasses, and vet the record kept 
by Mrs. Kirker shows that during 


this one cow 51 pounds of butter, be- 
sides selling 15 gallons of milk which 
Since the 
20th day of May, up to the 7th day 
of February, they sold as the product 
from this cow, $78.50 worth of but- 
ter and milk. Most of the feed dur- 
ing this time was dry alfilerilla, and 
the cow would have done better had 
she been fed more nourishing food. 
The magnitude of the January pro- 
duct will be appreciated when it is 
known that the 
old. 


Timber Consumption. 
The consumption of railway ties in 


15,000,000 each year, and equivalent 
to the consumption or destruction of 
170,000 acres of forest. The denuda- 
tion of the forest lands is one of the 
principal facts of the time, and de- 
mands attention of all who think 


problem has its greatest importance 
on the Pacific Coast, where, if the 
population increases in one half the 
degree commonly predicted, people 


present timber resources. In this, 
as in many other things, can be seen 
the want of National instead of local 
representation in the legislative 
branch of the Government. 


Railways in Asia. 

The railway is making its way in- 
to Asia, and the Christianizing influ- 
ence of western commerce will soon 
be felt in the strongholds of heathen- 
ism and Mohammedanism. The mis- 
sionaries reach only the limited num- 
ber of individuals with whom they 
come In personal contact, but high 
and low, rich and poor, along the 
line of a railroad, come more or less 
in contact with it. They are interest- 
ed because their material interests 
are affected. Its superiority to their 
old methods is soon acknowledged. 
From the recognition of the commer- 
cial and industrial superiority of the 
western nations, itis but a step to 
the acknowledgment of their intel- 
lectual and religious superiority. The 
railroad, telegraph and steam-engine 
are powerful allies of the mission- 
aries. Japan is very rapid!y becom- 
ing revolutionized through their op- 
eration, and they are being intro- 
duced into Northern and Southern 
Asia and Persia, through the com- 
mercial enterprise of England and 
Russia. 

~The railroad has at last found its 
way into China. A railroad is project- 
ed from Tien-Tsin, 81 miles into the 
interior with a prospect of its exten- 
sion tothe Cavital. This was the line 
that provoked so much competition 
among different European countries, 
especially Kagland and Germany, in 


material and construction, and which 
competition the wily Chinese turned 
so much to their own advantage. The 
road is now partially completed and 


1533 nearly 18,000 gross tons. The: 


Januery she made from the milk of 


calf is now a year 


the United States is estimated at 


outside their personal interests. The 


now living will see theend of the| 


their efforts to secure contracts for/ 


actual character of the particular 


always been understood that min- 


|said to be working with great success | 


from the Hai-Ping mines to the Picho 
river. The construction of a work of 
this kind is a significant sign ofa 
radical change in the imperial policy 
affecting the industrial growth of the 
country, as well as the management 
of its national affairs. 

Thus far the Chinese government 
has adopted western methods chiefly 
in the army and navy, seeing the ab- 
solute necessity of doing so as a 
matter of self-defense, and it is said 
that this railroad venture is but the 
beginning of the construction ofa mil- 
itary railway system in the northern 
and eastern portion of the kingdom. 
Be this as it may, the liberal party 
in Chinese politics, which favors 
greater liberty to foreigners and 
foreign trade, has its chief supporters 
in those who have through commerce, 
the army and navy and foreign res- 
idence in western countries, come in 
contact with western civilization and 
been made to feel its superiority. The 
introduction of the railroad is the 
admission of another wedge, which 
will finally burst asunder the wall of 
exclusiveness which has so long sur- 
rounded that country, but which is 
now weakening in so many places 
before the assaults of commerce. 


Important Decision. 

The Supreme Court has recently ren- 
dered a very important decision relat- 
ing to mineral and agricultural lands 
on railruad grants. The decision holds 
that, in the eyes of the Government, 


all the land embraced in the grant!» 


is agricultural, and that where a 
patent has been issued for the land 
as such, this view cannot be changed 
by any decision of courts as to the 
piece of land in question. It has 
eral lands were reserved from rail- 
road grants. 


DAIRY FARMING: 


A PROFITABLE AND GROWING INDUS- 
| TRY. | 

California is rapidly growing in 
importance as an agricultural State, 
yet many important industries are 
but imperfectly developed, and af- 
lord most excellent opportunities for 
the profitable employment. of capital 
and labor. This is notably true of 
the dairy interests. Most persons do 
not appreciate the importance of the 
dairy product in relation to the in- 
dustries of the State,or how enormous 
its value will be when fully devel- 
oped. One hears much of the wine 
and wool interests. The wine 
product of 1887 being valued at $7,- 
QO00,000, and the wool at $8,000,000. 
The dairy product of the same year 
was valued at $9,000,000, more than 
either the wine or the wood, and yet 
it is but rarely mentioned as an im- 
portant source of wealth. The pos- 
sible deve‘opment of the fruit and 
wine industries is the 
theme of a large number of papers, 
yet one need not hesitate to say that, 
when fully developed, the dairy in- 
terest will exceed either of them in 
the value of its product. The census 
of 1880 shows the aggregate value 
of the product of the dairy farmers 


in the State of Ohio, including but- | 


ter, cheese, hogs and beef, raised on 


such farms, and minor products of\|when intelligently managed, 


per centage of ranches of the State, 
there are no cows. 
reason whyjthere should not be, for a 
cow can alinost be kept upon what 
is generally wasted, while the value: 
of her product is far beyond the 
cost of her maintenance. 
sentative of the OccrpeNT has had 

occasion to visit many ranches, some 
of them among the most valuable in 
the State, which has been pictured 


There is no good. 


The repre- 


and described in glowing terms in 


scores of journals, upon which there: 
is not a cow, and no butter or cheese: 


made for home use, but only canned 
condensed milk used. One need not. 


here enter into a discussion of the 
value of a few cows, 
chickens to the farmer, who is in- 


pigs and 
tent on maintaining his family at. 
the smallest possible cost, or making: 
his farm and labor yield the greatest. 
possible returns, but attention may 
be called to the opportunities at. 
hand in this State for the estabiish-- 
ment of dairy farms. 
comers who understand the dairy 


business, with moderate means at.— 


command, nothing offers better 
profit, and more speedy returns upon. 
the investment. | 

LANDS PLENTIFUL AND CHEAP. 

In some sections of the State 


dairying is now conducted on a con- 


siderablé scale, notably in Marin 


County, and in some portions of 


Contra Costa and 
Counties. 


It need not be confined to these: 


Mendocino 


localities. Among the higher foot- 


hills which skirt both sides of the 
Coast Range Sierra Nevada. 
mountains are numberless small 


valleysthrough which small streams: 
come down the whole year, or in 


which springs abound, where are: 
now found manyeof the dairy farms. 
of the State. Such Jands are cheap, 
and the rapid extension of the rail- 
road systems of the State has 
brought most of them within easy 
reach of the market .at San 


Francisco, Saeramento other 


towns. Dairy farms are found upon 


the rich bottom lands skirting the 


Sacramento,San Joaquin and Ameri- 
can rivers, where alfalfa grows well, 
and affords an ideal food for milch 
cattle. Upon some farms alfalfa is 


raised as the principal food, while 


fodder from corn sown broadcast, 


turnips and other suitable food, vary | 


the regimen, the results being sat- 
isfactory. Owing to the mild clim- 
ate the cows give milk longer than 
in the Kastern States—an 
much consequence. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE FACTORIES, 


In a few neighborhoods; a co-oper- 
ative system, modeled 
Danish system is growing in favor, 


and leading to greater development 
of the industry. 


Perhaps few distriets are as yet 


constant | sufficiently densely settled to afford 
support for large canneries, or cheese 


factories. Yetthere are some locali- 
ties where such institutions would 
find good supplies, which would be 
strengthened by inducements offer- 


‘ed to small farmers to keep a few 


cows and sell their milk. 

The butter and cheese factories in 
the State have invariably paid well 
and 


the butter and cheese factories, to}there is a market at home for the 
exceed that of any one other in-} product of. many more. 


dustry in that greatState. At pre-| 


sent California does not produce but- 
ter and cheese enough to supply the 
home consumption and large quanti- 
ties are imported. This is certainly 
not the proper condition of affairs in 
an agricultural State. Nor does this 


statement alone set forth the defi- | 


ciency fully and clearly. The farmer 
should be as nearly self-sustaining 


as possible, yet upon a very large 


The leading dairy on the coast is — 


located at Point Reyes, Marin County 
and, by the way, we would call the 
attention of our readers to the adver- 


‘tisement of Mr. Street (on the cover) 
‘as we see he has some cheap land in 


that very desirable locality. 


It is worth the attention of our 


own people, as well as immigrants 


seeking homes and fortunes on the 


Coast. 
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OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


Large Tracts of Land Subdivided ii Sold at Auction or Private Sale. — 7 


Houses Rented and Rents Collected. Mo ney to Loan in Amounts to Suit. 
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REAL ESTATE. 
OA ‘Pine List of Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, J Fruit Vale and Piedmont Property, : 
Improved and Unimproved, 


FOR SALE 


Fruit, Grain and Stock Ranches and Vineyards in all parts of the State. 
Alameda County Fruit Lands seepreyed and Unimproved. 


Special facilities to accommodate strangers and acquait them with the city. 


460 and 462 Eighth Street, Oakland. California 
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8 Montgomery St. San Francisco 
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